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Introduction 


This e-book consists of various chapters, using text from three of my posts, which reprint 
text which I posted on Unredacted. The first of these examines declassified U.S. intelligence 
documents about Taliban history with the illicit narcotics trade. The second analyzes declassified 


documents about China-Taliban relations, noting China’s fears about Uighur guerrillas. The third 


one, the most recent, examines documents about the U.S. drone war in Pakistan. I plan to write 
more such posts in the future, so these three are only the beginning of such posts. 

The first chapter was originally published in January 2023 and an earlier version was 
worked on with Claire Harvey, who later became a Research Associate Producer at Last Week 
Tonight (Jon Oliver’s show). The second chapter was originally published in May 2023. I 
collaborated with the editor of Unredacted, Lauren Harper, to smooth out the article and ensure 
it flowed better, with edits back-and-forth between March 2023 and May 2023. For the third 
chapter, which was originally published in July 2023, I again worked with Lauren Harper, who 
had some very extensive edits. Other information which was removed will likely make its way 
into a briefing paper on the same subject. 

I did some spell-check and other revisions to ensure this text made sense, and to correct any 
errors that I made in the original text, which comes to over 3,100 words! Otherwise, the text is 


almost the same. Happy Reading! 


- Burkely 
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Chapter One: Declassified U.S. Intelligence Documents 
Describe Taliban History with Illicit Narcotics Trade 


On January 13 of this year, Hasibullah Ahmadi, head of Afghanistan’s Ministry of 


Interior’s counternarcotics department, asserted that drug trafficking from the country has 


dropped, but admitted this illicit trade continues in some provinces. These comments raise the 
question of the Taliban’s ties to the narcotics market and previous attempts to curb drug 
production. The declassified documents featured in today’s post, all released under the Freedom 
of Information Act (FOIA), are a selection from the new Digital National Security Archive 
collection, Afghanistan War and the United States, 1998-2017, which was published in 
December of last year. The three documents examined in this post detail the Taliban’s ties to 
international trafficking networks in the late 1990s and attempts to regulate the market in the 
early 2000s to curry favor from the international community. Taken together, the documents 
describe the Taliban’s ties to drug trafficking schemes and how poppy bans, even when effective, 


financially benefited the Taliban and associated trafficking consortiums. 


Ir 


Afghanistan: Opium Cultivation 
and Production, 1991 to 2000 
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As the early Taliban movement emerged, from 1994 to 1996, narcotics production 
skyrocketed in Afghanistan, with declassified documents asserting that the group aligned 
themselves with international drug traffickers. There were indications from U.S. officials that 


narcotics production in the country significantly increased following the Taliban’s control over 


large swaths of the country. In a now-declassified Secret May 2001 National Intelligence 
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Estimate (NIE), the Office of the Director of National Intelligence outlined that by 2000 the 


66 


country supplied an estimated 72% of the world’s “illicit optum”. This heavily redacted 
document included a map noting opium poppy growing areas in Afghanistan (page 26), and a 
chart showing rising opium cultivation between 1991 and 2000. The NIE noted that producers in 
Afghanistan had switched to supplying and producing more heroin over several years before 
2001. 

This analysis was reinforced by a now-declassified Top Secret CIA research paper, 
prepared by the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) Crime and Intelligence Center in 
December 1998, and recently released under the FOIA to the National Security Archive. This 


heavily-excised Top Secret report details the explosion of the narcotics market under Taliban 


rule, noting the ties of the group to Quetta Alliance, an international drug trafficking ring, which 
shared ties to Osama bin Laden. Furthermore, this report asserts that the Taliban’s increasing role 
in the country caused the narcotics business to explode. The paper also assesses the group’s 
involvement in illicit drug traffic, stating that it included top Taliban leaders and that this trade 
intensified “over the last several years,” leading to immense profits for the fundamentalist 
organization. Notably, the DCI Crime and Intelligence Center states that Afghan narcotics 
suppliers had shifted towards international markets, beyond distributing to drug traffickers in 
Turkey. The paper outlines that Taliban fighters provided “logistic support” and “protection” for 
drug trafficking and laboratories within the country. Most significantly, the paper argues that the 
Taliban forged ties to the Quetta Alliance, a major regional trafficking group, and terrorist 
sponsor of Osama bin Laden. 

This paper was not alone in describing the Quetta Alliance. A publicly-available August 
1994 report compiled by the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) Intelligence Division, 
describes the Quetta Alliance as an alliance between three powerful trafficking groups operating 
out of Quetta, within Pakistan’s Baluchistan Province. The DEA report stated that this loose 
alliance was based on familial ties, and described the operation as “similar to a large 
manufacturing or service consortium.” This connected to the assertion in the aforementioned 
paper by the DCI Crime and Intelligence Center, which argued that once the Quetta Alliance 
became the dominant narco-trafficking group in southern Afghanistan, it provided financial 


support and recruits to the burgeoning Taliban. 
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By late 1999, the Taliban had banned poppy cultivation. This would be followed by a ban 
of opium cultivation and trafficking in July 2000, the latter in an edict by Taliban leader Mullah 


Omar. However, these bans did not interfere with trafficking and sale of opium or poppy. A 
declassified Secret July 2001 cable from the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) stated that 
while the ban was primarily effective, it still substantially increased the Taliban’s revenue from 
illicit drug trafficking. The ban followed the U.N. Security Council resolutions 1267 and 1333, in 
1999 and 2000 respectively, which condemned “the significant rise in the illicit production of 
opium” and demanded that the Taliban work to “virtually eliminate the illicit cultivation of 
opium poppy.” Later, the DIA cable notes that the Taliban likely weighed recognition from the 
international community from its own interests when considering an extension of the ban. 

This now-declassified DIA cable further stated that while the Taliban’s ban would likely 
reduce the worldwide opium production by at least 50%, the ban resulted in the quadrupling of 
the Afghan price for opium, morphine base, and heroin — which were previously at record lows. 
The cable explicitly states that one year after the ban the Taliban was still benefiting 
substantially from drug revenues, “... chiefly from its taxes on continuing narcotics trafficking 
and from Taliban-owned narcotics stockpiles, whose value has increased substantially.” The DIA 
cable also notes that the ban would likely not have an impact on the U.S. over the coming 
months, because its main heroin sources were from Southeast Asia and Latin America. While the 
Taliban never faced having to weigh its interests in extending the ban due to the U.S. invasion 
beginning in October 2001, the DIA cable notes all of the influences that the Taliban would 
likely weigh in the decision-making processes, including the potential recognition from the 
international community, major narcotics traffickers’ reactions to an extension, the size of 
stockpiles, and the impact on their own finances. 


For more documents on the Taliban, see the Archive’s numerous sourcebooks, including 


the September 23, 2021, post, “Newly Published Documents Cast Doubt on Claims Taliban Will 
Give Up al Qaeda.” 


© 2022-2023 Burkely Hermann. All rights reserved. 
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Chapter Two: Declassified Documents Describe China- 
Taliban Relations and Fears About Uighur Guerillas 


Recent allegations that the Uighurs, a Turkic ethnic group native to the Xinjiang Uygur 


Autonomous Region in the Northwest region of China, are an “attractive constituency” for 
terrorist groups like Islamic State — Khorasan Province, warrant careful scrutiny, particularly at a 
time of increased U.S.-Chinese tension. The Chinese government strongly opposes the political 
movement that seeks an independent Uighur nation-state, in part due to purported concerns about 


political violence, and Beijing has been accused of violating Uighur human rights. The U.S., 


however, has indicated its support of the Uighur community in recent years. In January 2023, 


President Biden stated that ethnic minority communities, such as the Uighurs, continue to face 


“intimidation, violence, and unequal protection under the law,” a sentiment_previously reflected 
in U.S. press briefings and other statements since at least March 2019. 

The U.S. stance on the Uighur issue has evolved across recent presidential 
administrations, and the assessments found in the declassified documents featured in today’s 
post, which were all released under the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA), reflect those of the 
first George W. Bush administration. These documents are a selection from the new Digital 
National Security Archive collection, Afghanistan War and the United States, 1998-2017, which 
was published in December of last year. The five documents examined in this post primarily 
detail: friendly Chinese relations with the Taliban in the early 2000s in an attempt to secure 
assurances about Uighur guerrillas in Afghanistan; a U.S. assessment of threat posed by said 
guerrillas; and U.S. complicity in allowing Chinese officials to interrogate Uighur detainees held 


at Camp X-Ray, which was housed at Guantanamo. 
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Aerial image of Camp X-Ray under construction in January 2002. Photograph by U.S. Navy 


Photographer's Mate Ist Class Shane T. McCoy. 


In March 5, 2001, the State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research issued a 


one-page secret intelligence brief noting a meeting between Chinese diplomats and Taliban 
Foreign Minister Wakil Ahmed Muttawakil. The discussion included recommendations from a 
Chinese fact-finding mission, including assurances that so-called “Xinjiang dissidents” were 
being trained to fight anti-Taliban groups inside Afghanistan, and not threatening China. The 
unnamed U.S. diplomat noted that such meetings were indicative of broadening engagement 
between the Taliban and China, and pointed to evidence of increased commercial contacts. 


Similarly, then-U.S. Ambassador to China, Joseph W. Prueher, stated in a March 9, 2001 


confidential cable to Secretary of State Colin Powell that China’s “beautiful friendship” with the 
Taliban was rooted in a desire for “stability” and a resolution to the Afghanistan civil war. In his 
cable, Prueher examined why the Chinese accepted Taliban rule and cited increasing academic 
and official exchanges. When it came to the Uighurs, he noted Chinese fears that an unfriendly 
Taliban government could cause “mischief” in the Xinjiang region by supporting those termed 
“Uighur separatists,” and China’s hope that the Taliban would not support such guerrillas. 
However, he argued that although China would not formally recognize the rule of the Taliban, 


China was impressed by “performance and pledges” of the Taliban. 
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On September 18, 2001, Clark T. Randt, Jr., Prueher’s successor as U.S. Ambassador to 


China, reported in a confidential cable to Secretary Powell, on a meeting with an ambassador to 


China who predicted possible Chinese support of the U.S. War on Terror. He also noted that 
“growing links” between Taliban and China might complicate such support. Part of this cable 
described Chinese provision of economic cooperation and development aid to the Taliban to 
accomplish political and economic goals. This included Chinese attempts at convincing the 
Taliban to “not supply arms and training to separatists in Xinjiang.” These guerrillas were later 
described as a non-threat to the U.S. A heavily-excised cable sent on September 20 from the U.S. 
Air Force Office of Special Investigations summarizing the terrorist threat facing U.S. military 
forces in southern Kyrgyzstan stated this directly. On page three, it noted that Uighurs had 
proven “capable” in assaults, including against Chinese people, with the attack on an official 
Chinese delegation from Xinjiang at the Dostuk Hotel in Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan in May 2000. 
Despite this, the document said that Uighurs did not “threaten US interests in [the] region” even 
though some fought for the religious extremist group, Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan (IMU). 

This perceived lack of threat from the Uighurs could partially explain why the U.S. 
government granted Chinese officials access to Uighurs imprisoned in Camp X-Ray, which was 
a temporary detention facility inside the Guantanamo Bay detention camp that had been used by 
the U.S. government to house Cuban exiles in the mid-1990s. A remarkable passage buried 


within an unclassified October 2009 Department of Justice Inspector General report, “A Review 


of the FBI’s Involvement in and Observations of Detainee Interrogations in Guantanamo Bay, 
Afghanistan, and Iraq,” states that “several Uighur detainees” were subjected to cruel treatment 
such as sleep deprivation and “disruption” at Camp X-Ray, including food deprivation. These 
prisoners were either interrogated by Chinese officials or by U.S. personnel at the “behest of 
Chinese interrogators.” (See pages 183-184.) The lingering questions surrounding the 
interrogation of the Uighur detainees at Camp X-Ray deserve further scrutiny now that the Biden 
administration is expressing support of the Uighurs. 


For related documents, see our previous blog post, “Declassified U.S. Intelligence 


Documents Describe Taliban History with Illicit Narcotics Trade,” the Archive’s Afghanistan 


Project, and the Archive’s China Documentation Project. 
© 2023 Burkely Hermann. All rights reserved. 
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Chapter 3: Documents Shed A Light on U.S. Drone Warfare in 
Pakistan 


A fully armed MQ-9 Reaper taxis down a runway in Afghanistan in November 2007. Reapers and 


Predators were the two types of drones used during U.S. drone strikes in Pakistan. 


On March 17th of this year, State Department spokesperson Ned Price was asked by 


Pakistani news media about unconfirmed reports of a U.S. drone strike in the Pakistani village of 


Zangara, within the South Waziristan region. Price, who has since resigned from his position, 
neither confirmed nor denied the strike, stating "We’ve seen reports that Pakistani security forces 
conducted counterterrorism operations in South Waziristan on March 15. We refer you to the 
Government of Pakistan for any additional information." To date, no new information has been 
released about the potential strike, but, if it were confirmed, it would be the first known U.S. 
strike in Pakistan since 2018. 

To help add context to what a potential resumption of U.S. drone activity in Pakistan 
could mean, this posting contains a selection of documents dating from 2010 through 2013 that 
detail the range of issues created by the drone strikes since they began in 2004. The declassified 


documents appear in the recent Digital National Security Archive collection, Afghanistan War 
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and the United States, 1998-2017, and were released in response to the Archive’s Freedom of 


Information Act (FOIA) requests. 
A confidential declassified January 9, 2010 cable from the Defense Department to the 


Defense Intelligence Agency summarized two opinion pieces by an unnamed Pakistani research 
scholar in The Nation, an English-language daily newspaper based in Lahore. The op-eds, 
according to the cable, defended U.S. drone strikes in the country, claiming they were supported 
by Punjabi people, who reportedly saw them as a cause for “joy.” The writer also alleged that the 
Pakistani government subjugated the Punjabi people to provide a base to harbor terrorists. 
Similar arguments were promoted by scholars such as Neha Ansari. 


The larger picture was more complicated. On January 22, 2010, a confidential and highly 


excised Defense cable provided the Defense Intelligence Agency with a summary of a front-page 


story in Daily Times and The Frontier Post. The summary was reported that the Pakistani 
military was engaged in military exercises to shoot down four Pakistani drones, with an unnamed 
retired general stating that they did not want to “spoil relations with the U.S.” because of the 
exercises. 

Unease with U.S. drones in Pakistan is further explored in a February 2010 
Congressional Research Report, by John Rollins, entitled “Al Qaeda and Affiliates: Historical 
Perspective, Global Presence, and Implications for U.S. Policy." On pages 9 to 10 of the report, 
Rollins argued that U.S. policy options to fight al-Qaeda in Pakistan were limited because “anti- 
American sentiment is...at peak levels within a broad spectrum of Pakistani society.” Rollins 
noted that there were perceptions that the U.S. was fighting against Islam, that the U.S. did not 
care about Pakistani democracy, and that drone strikes, and suspected covert operations, were a 
violation of the country’s national sovereignty. Rollins reported that while there was an increase 
in U.S. economic and development assistance to Pakistan, U.S. still troops could not officially 
operate within the country. He added that Pakistan's security environment and distrust of the U.S. 
made it “extremely difficult for U.S. officials to operate effectively there.” This assessment is 


reinforced by a public opinion survey released by the Meridian International Center and Gallup 


in 2011. It estimated that in 2010, only 18% of Pakistanis approved of U.S. leadership. 
Declassified Defense Department documents from 2012 and 2013 discussing responses to 
the drone strikes by terrorist organizations add another layer of complexity to the issue. A secret, 


heavily-excised August 7, 2012 cable, relayed intelligence about a meeting two-months prior in 
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Miram Shah, Pakistan between senior leaders from al-Qaeda, the Pakistani Taliban, the Afghan 


Taliban, the Haqqani Network, and other terrorist organizations. These leaders discussed how to 


target U.S. soldiers in Afghanistan with suicide bombings, and other attacks, in retaliation for 
U.S. drone strikes that had killed Taliban fighters. 

A secret June 27, 2013 Defense Department cable, which provided insights about 
Pakistan after the country’s May 2013 elections, goes further, stating, “drones do cause collateral 
damage and fear.” This statement was couched by the claim that F-16s operated by the Pakistani 
military and terrorist actions were more damaging than U.S. drone attacks. Despite this claim, 
the over 560 drone strikes during the Obama administration killed scores of civilians in Pakistan, 
Somalia, and Yemen, according to Bureau of Investigative Journalism estimates. 

The declassified documents in this posting are significant because of the ongoing official 
secrecy surrounding the U.S. drone war in Pakistan — despite widespread reporting on the 
program. Reports from as early as 2009 note that the U.S. drone strikes in Pakistan were 
conducted by operators for the Central Intelligence Agency’s Special Activities Division, which 
“piloted” U.S. Air Force drones. Yet the legal memorandums outlining justifications for CIA use 
of drones and the summary strike data, for U.S. drone warfare in Pakistan and elsewhere, have 
remained classified. 

Notably, the ACLU filed a FOIA request in 2010 for information about the program with 
the CIA. The Agency issued a "glomar" response to the request, refusing to confirm or deny the 
existence of documents because “the existence or nonexistence of requested records is currently 
and properly classified.”. The ACLU filed suit, but was ultimately rejected by D.C. District 
Court, which ruled that the documents relating to the program were “properly classified.” 


© 2023 Burkely Hermann. All rights reserved. 
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Concluding Words 


After reading through this e-book, I am inspired to write additional posts for Unredacted, 
on many other topics. I have many other topics, but I’m keeping those under-wraps for now, as I 


don’t want to spoil the surprise on what I’m going to write about at this current time. 


- Burkely 


Hitt 
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